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We are to have in our Research Laboratory early next year* 
Dr. S. D. Porteus, of Melbourne, Australia. The works and fame 
of Dr. Porteus have long ago reached this country and we feel that 
we are especially fortunate in having him come to develop new 
lines of research in the laboratory where Dr. Goddard accomplished 
so much. 

When the committee of the American Psychological Association, 
devised the tests to be used in determining the mentality of the men 
in the armies of the United States they embodied in their tests those 
of Dr. Porteus as especially applicable in certain grades of intellectual 
attainment. 

Now that the war is over and so many hundreds of thousands 
of men have had their intelligence measured, we may hope for 
facts of immense scientific importance in the study of normal as 
well as subnormal intelligence. 

In a very short time we shall demand that every inmate of the 
penal and correctional institutions shall have his mental level as- 
certained and indeed it is not Utopian to believe that the time is 
not far distant when employers will require a mental rating before 
putting an employe into a position of any importance, just as 
Uncle Sam requires a mental rating before finally accepting a man 
as a soldier. 

One research department has always co-operated with every 
such movement and judging by his work throughout the entire 
continent of Australia we know that Dr. Porteus will make a place 
for himself among the scientific workers of America. 





* February 1919 
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Graham 


Alice Morrison Nash 


Little boys appeal to me very strongly indeed, and many times 
each day I feel like writing down for others to read some of the 
interesting sayings and doings of our little school boys. But I do 
not take the time to do this for two reasons: one that I hesitate to 
bore people, knowing that not every one is as interested in boys as 
I am and the other is that my viewpoint, concerning the importance 
to be placed upon certain phenomena of children, may and may not 
appeal to others as it does to me. 

However, as I feel that every one should know children better 
even than they do, and especially so the typically defective child— 
I am going to write down for your consideration some of the more 
interesting facts concerning one of our difficult little school boys. 

These facts I have taken from the teachers’ report books, from 
his attendance reports, and from my own personal touches with him, 
and in passing I would like to say how very valuable I have found 
these experiences to be in helping me to answer some of the puzzling 
questions concerning how we are to proceed with such children. 
Furthermore I do feel that it is regrettable that so much information 
of this kind is lost, for it seems to me that it is by such means that 
people unacquainted with the idiosyncrasies of the feeble-minded 
would really learn to know them as they are. And in this connection 
let me suggest that if you do not feel real well acquainted with my 
little boy, if you do not know him when I have finished telling you 
about him, I shall be heartily disappointed. 

And so with these few thoughts as a preface and asking that your 
hearts be attuned to the joys and sorrows of a good little bad boy; 
we, Graham and I, invite you to journey with us through the mazes 
of the past five years. 

Before I introduce you to Graham however I think a little in- 
formation concerning his temperament and his mentality may help 
you to appreciate more fully the problem which he presents to us. 

He is not typically feeble-minded, but rather his reactions indi- 
cate a much more seriously disturbed mental condition, for example, 
one day he responds to training and suggestion quite normally. 
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These are his exceptionally good days. The next day if disturbed he 
acts decidedly upset; will break windows, use bad language and even 
injure his own pets as quickly as strange intruders. The following 
day his behavior may be less fierce but more on a par with an incor- 
rigible boy—he answers back, refuses to do anything but tantalize his 
teacher, or play truant, and ends up with discipline; while on the 
fourth day he is so pathetically inoffensive you wonder how you 
could ever have thought of him in any other light than a very feeble- 
minded little boy. The interesting part about all of this is that 
through all of these changes he is ever the possessor of the qualities 
which make one love, pity, fear and then love him again. And it 
would truly seem that the more trouble he is to us the more we feel 
that we must love in order that we may be given the strength and 
patience to deal with him in accordance with our better judgment. 
And now forgetting not these facts which characterize the boy, yet 
being prejudiced by none, either for or against him, you are to meet 
and to know my boy. 


I will introduce you to Graham. It is Monday morning. You 
are a visitor in the Training School. “Graham, I want you to meet 
my friend Mr. A .’ Graham with head turned away, toes digging 
into the floor, hands clasped tightly behind him—‘“I don’t want to 
meet him.” It is Tuesday morning. “Graham, I want you to meet 
Mr. Graham looks at him shyly, half smiles and says rather 
impertinently, “Hello, you coming here to live?” It is Wednesday 
morning. “Graham, I want you to meet Mr. .’ Graham all 
animation and smiles, “How do you do, say would you like to see 
my guinea pigs and rabbits, say Mrs. N can I show Mr. 
my pets.” In those three days Graham had passed through three 
stages, perhaps many more, but these three stand out—and are inter- 
esting. On Monday he had come to school bringing with him the 
accumulated troubles of two days, Saturday and Sunday, and all day 
long on Monday he conducted himself in school in perfect keeping 
with his first day greeting. 

On Tuesday he had mellowed a bit, but still tingled with the 
carried over troubles on Monday. In the school room he worked, 
but was as disagreeable as a little boy knows how to be. His dis- 
interestedness in his work, his attitude toward the boys in his class 
and his conduct in gencral was sufficient to send the average boy 
to the Principal’s office. 
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On Wednesday he was at peace with all the world and he was for 
the time the dear little boy which he can be when things are to 
suit him and he is himself. 

Something over a year ago, notwithstanding that he is a very 
little boy, he became such a problem for us to manage that we 
decided that he needed active occupation every moment of the day 
and happily for us we had two teams of little donkeys, and Graham 
desired above everything else to be allowed to drive the donkeys. 
So it happened that Graham before school, at noon, and after school 
was allowed the privilege of going out on one of the donkey teams 
and later on this seemed so pleasing and satisfactory an arrange- 
ment that he was given as a schedule the work of assisting one- 
half of each day with the work done by the donkey teams. Please 
do not think that during this time that Graham had ceased entirely 
to give us trouble or that he was always good to his donkeys. There 
were many days when he had to forfeit all privileges and had to pass 
through days of anxiety, waiting for his good self to return. At 
these times his temper and rebellion became almost uncontrollable, 
so much so that on two occasions the woman in charge of his group 
refused to continue her work if she were not relieved of the responsi- 
bility of Graham. 

Sometimes it took him a period of three weeks before he could 
and we could feel quite sure that he was capable of returning to 
his work on the donkey team and after such a “refining period” it 
was almost pathetic to see his joy as he would greet and pet his 
old friends the donkeys. 

A short time ago we were most unfortunate, in losing our donkey 
stable and three donkeys by fire. 

No one thought much about Graham, until five or six days 
after the fire, and then as he became more and more incorrigible in 
school and one after the other of the teachers had sent him to me for 
discipline, I began to realize that something was decidedly wrong 
with him and I also remembered his love for his donkeys. When 
for the fourth time on this particular day Graham came lagging into 
my office, sent to me by one of the teachers and after her last atom 
of patience had been exhausted, I looked up and said, “Graham, why 
are you such a naughty little boy for all of the teachers.” He replied, 
“Gee I guess you would be if you was me. All my poor little rabbits 
and guinea pigs burned up and worst of all, my donkeys are gone 
and I haven’t slept a wink since they burned up. I wanted to save 
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‘em, but they wouldn’t let me—yes and even you wouldn’t let me 
go to them.” 

He could say no more—his sobs and tears made further speech 
impossible and so he stood beside me crying as if his heart would 
break. I tried to recall in what way I had interfered with anything 
he might have done to rescue his donkeys, and finally did remember 
seeing him running toward the burning building. He had watched 
his chance and had slipped by his attendant and without overcoat or 
protection and forgetting everything but his animals, was rushing 
to try to do what many men had found to be an impossible task. 
It seems, yet I hardly realized it at the time, that I had stopped him 
and had sent him back to his attendant and that for these five days 
he had held this terrible grievance against me. Against me and every 
one who had prevented his reaching the stable and who, as he had 
figured it out, were responsible for his great loss. 

After he had calmed down I tried to reason with him and finally 
succeeded in convincing him, that everything possible was done to 
save the building and animals. And then to take his mind from his 
troubles I proposed that he take one of our pet dogs and hitch him 
up to a little express wagon. This proved to be a happy thought, 
for at once Graham’s eyes began to look gentle and kind. (His eyes 
are always indicators of his mental condition) and he began to plan 
just how it could be done. As he was in my office for discipline and 
I had to keep in mind the attitude of the teacher if too much leniency 
were shown him, I could only let him think about the possibilities 
of tomorrow. Tomorrow came before I quite realized it, and I was 
invited to come out and see the new team. And sure enough there 
was “Jack” the dog hitched to a little wagon, and Graham happy 
as a king, ready and waiting at the door to do errands, or anything 
we desired. Graham had three wonderful days and then he forgot 
that rules or regulations are at all necessary and with the feeling 
that possession is nine points of the law—he suddenly came to a 
halt as I locked the door to Jack’s yard, and made the ruling that 
only at certain times and with my permission could he borrow my 
dog. Graham was furious—and after exploding to his satisfaction 
he ended by saying “You can take your old dog and keep him I 
don’t want him.” And immediately he started in upon another 
period of unhappiness. The following day I sent for him and told 
him that he must report to all of his classes and he must get good 
records from all of his teachers and then at a certain time each day 
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he could have Jack. He was still disgruntled and so shook his head 
and said “Don’t want the dog nor anything else.” 

I decided to let him fight it out with himself and to wait until 
he should come to me. At the end of two weeks he came, and with- 
out mentioning the dog, he told me he was getting along fine with all 
of his teachers. And a few days later on his fifth Institution 
birthday, he came to me again for a little talk and at this time I re- 
quested that he bring me a written report telling just how he was 
getting along with all of the people with whom he is cosely asso- 
ciated. About two weeks ago Prof. Johnstone willed to the school 
department the one little donkey which was rescued. In some way 
Graham learned this fact and so is now trying to be extra good, in 
order to be in readiness for the time when some one who knows how 
to drive will be needed. 

Graham has been examined and studied in our Psychological 
Laboratory and in accordance with the Binet Measuring Scale he 
has a mentality of 8* years. His chronological age is 14° years. 
This gives him a retardation of about six years. He has been with 
us five years and in this time he has made a mental gain of one 
full year. At his physical age 14° years and having made a gain of 
only one year in five years, I think it very doubtful if he ever reaches 
a higher mental level than he has now reached, with possibly a frac- 
tional gain, and which would give him a permanent mental level of 9 
years. 

Industrially I think there is every chance of his becoming an 
exceptionally efficient worker, providing always that he is directed 
by some one who understands thoroughly how to deal with boys of 
his type. Temperamentally as is shown by the many reports which I 
have extracted, he is of the type to go exceedingly near the line of 
demarcation, which is just between insanity and feeble-mindedness, 
and if he were not carefully and wisely managed. If just enough 
kindness tempered with immovable firmness were not constantly ad- 
ministered, he would be, as many already have found him to be, “a 
little terror.” To be in the “lime light” for good conduct or to be in 
“high disgrace” for bad conduct—all lead to the same goal as far as 
he is concerned, for in either case he will receive attention, and atten- 
tion is one of the things which he craves, even as the rose the sun- 
light. 

If Graham could always remain as now a little boy in physique 
as well as in his mentality, I could outline a most wonderful life 
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program for him to follow. As it is—we must plan for him a pro- 
gram whereby he will now be trained for the work which ultimately 
will become his life work. Furthermore we must insist upon his fol- 
lowing such program, otherwise at the end of ten years we will find 
him a much more difficult problem to manage than he has ever seemed 
to be in his present accepted role of difficult little boy. 

From past experiences with boys of his kind and as far as we 
can determine from the averaging of Graham’s likes and dislikes it 
would seem that an Industrial Farm schedule where he would have 
an opportunity to work with animals is the plan for which he is best 
suited. There is just one drawback, however, to such a program. 
He will always need constant supervision and unless we can be rea- 
sonably sure that his efforts will be so directed, it would be a very 
questionable procedure to place Graham in a position where he would 
have the opportunity of venting his wrath upon dumb animals. At 
the present time Graham’s future is a matter for thoughtful and 
wise consideration, and we can only hope to find its solution by the 
application of a few fundamental principles, which for years we have 
been trying out. 


Namely : 

Happiness first; all else follows. 

Proceed along line of least resistance. 

Kindly but firm discipline. 

Constant and consistent supervision. 

Keeping in mind Mental Age. 

Remembering always the value of special privilege. 

Thinking often of the saying “The baddest little boy is better 
than the goodest man.” 

If we can but keep ever in mind these things, forgetting not, 
faltering not, and being impatient never; I know that on day 
Graham will surprise us with his ability to be and to do the things 
by which we measure the value of training and of service. 

As I finished writing this paragraph Graham came to me to 
show me his O. K. slip, to prove to me just how good he is trying 
to be these days. I told him that I was writing a little story about 
him for Prof. Johnstone. He said, “Oh, Gee, all that and that and 
that, I guess he’ll wish I’d never been born, but then maybe he 
won't bother to read it all.” 
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Good Manners in a Special Class 
Mary Burkhardt, Boston 


If good manners are desirable in a normal child, how much more 
so are they in the child of the special class. The normal child with 
so much in his favor is all the more lovable and attractive if he 
possesses them. The subnormal child with his weak mental powers 
and often unattractive physical features will be “forgiven much” and 
will be more than merely tolerated if he has good manners. 

Before I became a regularly appointed teacher in Boston, J 
was an assistant to a teacher of a first grade who made a special 
point of teaching good manners to her class. I resolved that when 
my turn came to become one of the “anointed,” I would try to copy 
this teacher in this respect, as well as in some of the other admirable 
things she did. When I started teaching a special class, I further 
resolved that even if I couldn’t teach the children to compete with | 
their normal fellows in their academic studies, I would try to teach 
them to be their equals, and perhaps superiors, in the matter of good 
manners. The realization of the general attitude of bare tolerance 
by the normal children with whom mine came in contact acted as 
a spur to me. It has been gratifying to see this attitude of bare 
tolerance change to one of wholesome respect. The teachers have 
helped much by their kind codperation in coming into my room 
and commending my children and by holding them up as models of 
good manners to their own children. 

The following is a plan which I have followed and which I hope 
may be suggestive to other teachers. The frequent use of the word 
“I” is not the result of a case of inflated ego; it is only used as a 
matter of convenience. 

When the children come to school in the morning and in the 
afternoon, I stand at the door and say “Good morning, Rose,” or 
“Good afternoon, Harry,” while shaking hands. In taking their 
seats, the children look at the front blackboard for directions about 
work to be done before the “last” bell rings. “Please” precedes 
every direction as “Please copy the poem on the side board into 
your book,” or “Please fill in outline of the apple with colored 
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crayons,” etc. After the bell rings for the formal opening of school, 
I say to the whole class, “Good morning, children,” to which they 
reply in concert, “Good morning, Miss Burkhardt.” This greeting 
is followed with, “How are you this morning,” which is answered 
by the children saying, “Very well, I thank you.” 


One child, usually, is selected to pass out papers to the children 
in his (or her) row. He gives himself the last paper. If a paper 
is lacking, he goes to the box where the papers are kept and picks 
out one for himself. Each child, as he receives a paper, says, “Thank 
you, Charles,” or “Thank you, Alice,” as the case may be. At first. 
some of the children regard all this thanking as a joke, but they 
soon look upon it in a different light and consider it very important. 
In order to “create the desire” to be polite, as Prof. Johnstone 
would say, I praise the children profusely by saying, “Charles is a 
very polite boy because he gave himself the last paper;’ or “I like 
Charles because he is so polite. He gave himself the last paper,” 
etc.; “Mary is a polite girl because she said ‘thank you’ when Charles 
gave her a paper;”’ “What a polite boy Frank is because he said 
‘thank you’ when he got his paper.” Generally each child in the 
class receives a word of commendation. 

At recess time, when the children leave the room, I usually 
stand where they must pass in front of me. Sometimes a child is 
chosen to take my place. Each child says, “Please excuse me, Miss 
Burkhardt,” or, “Please excuse me, Esther,” if a child is acting in my 
stead. I praise the children by saying, “What polite children I have ;” 
or “I wish Mr. R. (the principal) could hear you, as I know he 
would think you very polite,” etc. The children help one another 
on with their outer garments and help me in putting on my coat, 
getting my hat, etc. When filing downstairs, the children try to 
walk softly in order not to disturb the teachers and pupils who are 
still in their rooms. 

Every time, without any exception, when I tell the children to 
do anything, I use the word “please” as, ““Please open your books to 
page 74;” “Please put your feet under your desk,” etc. I am equally 
punctilious about saying “thank you” for anything done for me, no 
matter how trifling. Notwithstanding how busy or tired I may be, 
I persist in the use of “Please” or “Thank you.” I try to expect no 
more from my children in the matter of good manners than I demand 
of myself. 
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In replying to any questions, the children are taught to say, 
“Yes, Miss B.;” “No, Miss B.;” “Yes, Miss N.;” “No, Mr. K.;” 
“Yes, mother;” “No, Mary;” etc. They are to say, “Yes, sir,” or 
“No ma’am,” only when the name of person who has spoken to 
them is unknown. If the child fails to comprehend question, he says, 
“What, Miss B?” etc. 

When the children go home at noon and at night, the boys 
practise raising their hats while standing in their lines. To the 
question, “What would you do if you met Miss F. (a teacher) on 
the street in the morning?” the boys raise their hats entirely off their 
heads and answer, “Good morning, Miss F.” On being asked what 
they would do if they met their mothers, sisters, etc., the boys go 
through the same performance. In meeting these same people in the 
afternoon, the boys use the words “Good afternoon” instead of 
“Good morning.” The children are not supposed to say “Hello,” to 
grown-ups at least. Some of the boys have said that they have seen 
boys who only touched their hats or “tipped” them. Such remarks 
have been answered by “Yes, that is polite, but it is more polite 
to take one’s hat entirely off one’s head, and, of course, we want 
to be as polite as possible.” In filing out of the building, one of the 
boys holds open the door while the children pass out. The giris file 
out ahead of the boys. “Ladies first” is the watchword and the yirls 
always precede the boys—when a class comes to board for work, in 
being served with crackers, etc. Perhaps if the boys would get the 
phrase “Ladies first made a part of themselves, such signs as “Women 
first, please” wouldn’t be necessary at our “Elevated Stations.” 

Formal lessons in good manners towards visitors are given to 
my pupils. They regard these lessons as games and enjoy them 
accordingly. It is such fun to have Rose make believe that she is 
Mrs. W. or Frank that he is Mr. S. When a visitor does come, 
there is little awkwardness in the children’s behavior on account 
of the “games” we have played. On hearing a knock at the door, 
some child near the door opens it and says to visitor, “Please come 
in.” While I greet the visitor, some boy gets a chair and says, 
“Please sit down.” Another child gets a coat-hanger and says, 
“Please take off your coat” and after putting it on the hanger, the 
child hangs it up in the closet. Every visitor is introduced to the 
class as follows “Children this is Miss F. (or Mr. G.).” This intro- 
duction is acknowledged by the children rising and saying “We are 
glad to meet you, Miss F. (or Mr. G.).” If the children have a read- 
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ing lesson while the visitor is present, one of the children passes a 
book, and the other children offer various courtesies as the oppor- 
tunity occurs. When the visitor prepares to leave, one child gets 
the visitor’s coat, and holds it to be put on, if the visitor is a woman. 
The visitor usually says, “Good-bye, children” and they say, “Good- 
bye, Miss F., please come again.” A boy opens the door for Miss 
F. and holds it open until she has passed out. After the visitor 
has gone, I turn to the class and say, “All the children who did 
something polite while Miss F. (or Mr. G.) was here, please stand.” 
Each child then tells what he did. Of course, I praise the children 
and say, “I am sure Miss F. (or Mr. G.) thought you were very 
polite. She will probably tell her children how polite you are. Per- 
haps she will tell another teacher, etc., who will then come to see 
you because you are so polite.” The children are always delighted 
at this and whenever a visitor comes there is no question of discipline. 
They are on their best behavior because they think she has come to 
see them on account of being so polite. Visitors have really come 
to see the children for this reason. 


Among the miscellaneous acts of politeness the children are 
taught is that it is more polite to pass behind people when it can be 
conveniently done. It is interesting to see the judgment exercised 
in this respect. When a girl attempts to carry a ladder, chair, etc., 
a boy will rise from his seat to carry it for her, as they have been 
taught it is polite for the boys to do the heavier work for the girls. 
If I drop a piece of chalk, etc., on the floor, some child near at hand 
jumps to pick it up. Lessons in passing correctly articles of all 
varieties as pointers, pencils, scissors, etc., are given. Children are 
taught to hold open doors for anybody who leaves a room or build- 
ing. One of my low-grade boys is never so happy as when opening 
doors for people, picking up things that have been dropped, etc. 


Some children seem to think that good manners are only essen- 
tial in the school building and are to be left behind as soon as the 
threshold is crossed. To correct this erroneous impression, I con- 
tinually ask the children what they would do for their mothers, 
sisters, fathers, etc., in the different situations I have mentioned above. 
I tell them that good manners are to be used everywhere if they are 
to mean anything. 


As the children in our special classes are mostly creatures of 
habit, it is important to establish good ones. Much of what I have 
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written may seem trivial and unnecessary, but from personal experi- 
ence, I have found that to make any kind of a permanent impression 
constant repetition is necessary. Not only will good manners in 
one of our children make him more acceptable to those with whom 
he comes in contact, but they will be a source of great pleasure to 
himself. All of us, who are supposedly normal, enjoy doing the 
things we can do well. A subnormal child with his limited capacities 
can do so little extremely well that he doubly enjoys what he can 
do, and he can surely be taught good manners. 


Matron’s Reports 
Mary L. Vernon, North 


On May 24th, 1888, thirty years ago, we celebrated the formal 
opening day of our Training School in the old Maxham parlors. 

The meeting was a very interesting one. 

The suggested constitution of the association and the by-laws of 
the Board of Directors were discussed at length, and if I remember 
correctly, the first Board of Directors was elected at this meeting. 

The first annual report says: “The little company that assembled 
in the rooms on that occasion were actuated by purely unselfish and 
benevolent motives and saw before them a large field that was al- 
ready ripe for the harvest, but in which the laborers were few, and 
they entered in to accomplish what they could toward alleviating the 
sufferings of their fellow beings.” 

From the very beginning of our work, the aim has been to make 
this an ideal school home, and through all the years this aim has 
never changed. I often wonder whether our Directors and Lady 
Visitors really appreciate how we feel about their interest in our work. 
Some of them have been coming to us for the past twenty-five or thirty 
years. Just to see them and get the warm handshake is an inspiration 
to do better work and when we miss one of them and learn that they 
have been called Home, we feel as though we had lost a dear personal 
friend. 

The early days of the school were not all sunshine. As I look 
over them I can remember many disappointments, heartaches and 
trials, but nevertheless the old saying that “every cloud has a silver 
lining” has proved true. Without doubt our school was founded on a 
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sure foundation and a kindly Providence has watched over and cared 
for us. 

One of my earliest pieces of work was to send out over two 
hundred hand-written copies of a long circular letter to friends and 
acquaintances of the Superintendent. The letter was newsy and in- 
teresting, it gave an account of the doings of the girls and boys, and 
suggested that a small donation of one or two dollars would be ac- 
ceptable toward the purchasing of a large coach to be used in giv- 
ing the children pleasure rides. Of course the friends responded to 
the appeal and the coach was purchased, and we all enjoyed many 
pleasant rides. 

The donkey cars were also a source of much pleasure in the 
early days. I wish I had the ability to write the history of the 
Training School as I have seen it in the past thirty years, but I can- 
not do it. 

One thing I am very sure of and that is that no other person 
living could have filled the Founder’s place, as Prof. Johnstone has 
done it, and somehow I believe that Prof. Garrison looks down on 
us today, and is more than satisfied with the results of the work of 
his co-laborers, whom he selected to fill his place. 


ANNIE W. HuTCHINSON, SOUTH. 


On the first of March this year we celebrated the thirtieth an- 
niversary of our Training School. I cannot help but mention some 
of the many pleasant changes and progress that have been made. 
How we have grown from a small family to a large community. It 
has been my pleasure to be here the greater part of this time. I re- 
member the end of our first year here we had about fifty-five chil- 
dren. I had the privilege of helping to close up and bring-here the 
children from the “Home” at Millville, which was started there in 
September, 1887. 

At the beginning of this year we have about 470 children, Every 
where on our grounds shows the steady growth and progress made. 
It does not seem a great many years since we took turns in pumping 
water into a water tank on the second floor of the old Maxham 
Cottage. Now we have a 50,000 gallon tank and an inexhaustible 
supply of water for the Institution. Electricity has come to take the 
place of the oil lamps we used to have. 
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The building that is now used for the club room and the shoe 
shop has been more used for Institution purposes than any of the 
original buildings we now have. At first it was our barn, then it was 
fitted up for school rooms, entertainment hall (with peanut gallery 
attached. The end where the shoe shop now is was the physician’s 
office and drug room. After the Maxham fire it was used for dining 
room, kitchen and Superintendent’s office. Within the past twenty 
years a fine new school building has been built. 

It does not seem many years since word was passed around that 
250 shade trees and 50 fruit trees were to be planted. This was in 
1895. Since then a great many more have been planted. It would 
be hard to find today a more beautiful spot than the Training School 
grounds. The trees this year have seemed more beautiful than ever 
before. 

Sometime ago the Superintendent assisted the Matron in mak- 
ing out the bills of fare. Within the past years this has been given 
to a dietetian and this has been a big improvement. 

The wishes expressed by Professor Garrison hoping that our 
“Institution would be second to none in furnishing scientific and 
other original data and promote sociological studies” have been more 
than accomplished within the past twenty years, T is has meant a 
lot of hard work for every one who has helped to make such a 
grand success of the Research Department. 

When our annual meeting in 1895 was held in Wister Hospital 
that is now used for laboratory work, we felt quite proud of our 
hospital building. Within the past ten years a more modern and 
convenient building has been built. 


In 1890, when the corner-stone for the present Cattell Cottage 
was laid, it was quite an event. We had then about seven cottages. 
We now have 17 cottages. not counting the colony at Menantico. In 
the early years of the Institution we had no poultry plant. Sev- 
eral attempts were made to raise poultry, but without any marked 
success, It surely is fine the number of chickens we now have and 
the number of boys who are interested in helping to care for them. 
We have more boys in the past ten years who are interested in farm 
work and it is considered a great privilege to work on the farm. 
When walking through the grounds we frequently have several boys 
call our attention to a “field they ploughed all by themselves,” or 
to plants set out in straight rows, or seeds they planted. They like 
the work and take pride in doing it well. 

Many of our boys and girls have grown to be a positive comfort 


and help to all of us and they, too, should receive much praise. 
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Helping the Soldiers 
- A Special Class Boy of Montclair, N. J. 
(Miss L.-D. Downer’s Class.) 


Some one told us the soldiers’ feet were cold and we wondered 
if we couldn’t help. A knitting machine cost $20.00, but we weren’t 
afraid to work. We saved all the money we were paid for our sewing 
baskets and stools until we each had $1.00. The teacher said she 
would loan us the rest, so we bought the machine. 

It was hard work to put it together and get started, but we kept 
on trying and that night we had a real long stocking that made us 
think of Santa Claus. Every day we learned to knit a little better 
until we had a real pair of socks good enough to send up to the Red 
Cross. 

Then the Red Cross said we could be a “unit” and they’d send 
us lots of wool. Then people came down to learn to knit, and we 
charged them twenty-five cents an hour, and we made stockings for 
some other people and charged them twenty-five cents a pair until we 
had enough to pay back what we borrowed to buy the machine. 

Now the machine is all our own and we are very happy because 
we are helping our country. Some of us can wind the wool, some 
of us can start the stocking, and some of us can count way up to 
sixty times around; then the leg is long enough and some of us can 
make the heel, and then when the toe is all done the teacher sews it 
up, because she wants to help, too. If you are real little but strong, 
you can hold the weights down and that helps just as much as the 
other things. 

We have made seventeen pairs of socks for the soldiers and 
we’re going to make lots more, because we want to help. 





Perhaps you would like to make a gift of some large amount 
to the Training School, but you feel you need the interest as long 
as you live. Our Board gives annuity certificates in legal form, 
whereby you may receive interest at 5 per cent. per annum for any 
such gift, throughout your life. 

Have you another friend who should be interested in the work 
of the Training School? Get him to join the Association. The dues 
are five dollars a year. 
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Donations for Christmas 


In the name of the Children we wish to express our appreciation 
of the Christmas Gifts 


Mrs. Lucy D. Akins, Jersey City - $3.00 
Miss Caroline Allinson, Yardville - 5.00 
Miss Kate P. Bayliss, Washington, D. C. 3.00 
Mrs. Clarence Bennett, East Orange 2.00 
Mr. Erhardt Buechs, Newark - - 2.00 
Mrs. F. D. Campbell, Chicago - 2.00 
Mr. Joseph D. Casper, Jersey City 10.00 
Mrs. Henry Clark, Oakmont, Pa. - 2.00 
Mr. Patrick Costello, Jersey City, — - 5.00 
Mr. Elmer E. Crane, Newark - - 10.00 
Mr. Joseph F. Denboske,: Wallington 20.00 
Mr. J. J. Deveny, Perth Amboy - 5.00 
Miss Mildred Freehlich, Newark 1.00 
Mr. James Gambino, Summit 3.00 
Mrs. A. Glaesmer, Elizabeth - 10.00 
Miss Blanch Hackney, Bridgeboro 5.00 
Mr. Isaiah Hackney, Bridgeboro 5.00 
Miss Lena Hemphill, Seattle, Wash. 10.00 
Miss Frieda Herbst, Indianapolis 5.00 
Mrs. W. V. R. Larsh, Wichita, Kansas 5.00 
Mrs. John N. Lee, Morrisville, Pa. 5.00 
Mrs. J. Manthey, Newark - - 5.00 
Mr. A. S. Matheson, Hackensack 10.00 
Mr. R. J. Matthews, Scranton 5.00 
Mrs. Henry Miller, Woodbury 1.00 
Mr. Edwin Morgan, Camden 5.00 
Mrs. Anna Murphy, Chicago 1.00 
Mrs. W. Nicklas, Newark - 2.00 
Mrs. G. Nies, Elizabeth - 2.00 
Mr. Richard O’Connor, Bayonne 5.00 
Mrs. M. R. O’Gorman, West Nutley 5.00 
Miss Mary J. Paulding, Bridgeton -_~ - - 1.00 
Pedricktown friends, through Mr. H. Walton 6.00 
Mrs. Kate Rosenberg, Atlantic City -_ 5.00 
Miss E. L. Pfordt, Pittsburg, - - 5.00 


(CONTINUED) 
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